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Tales of a Grandfather, being Stories taken from the History of 
France. Inscribed to Master John Hugh Lockhart. In 3 vols. 
32mo. Whittaker. 

[Final Notice.} 


As this work is but just out, and from the pen of so eminent a 
writer as Sir WALTER Scott, we have concluded that the reader 
will not be displeased to see one more extract from it, of an inter- 
esting nature. It is an account of the Freebooters that once in- 


‘ fested old France. In later times the Freebooters were the finan- 


ciers and fine gentlemen. 
FREEBOOTERS OF OLD FRANCE. 


‘The free companies or bands of armed men, owned no king or 
country, but assembled in towns and castles where they made their 
living by force, and at the expense of the neighbourhood. Many 
of them, we have seen, rose from being captains of such robbers— 
for such was their true description—into knights and generals of 
‘great consequence. I think, however, you will better understand 
the character of this sort of persons, and conceive the scourge they 
must have been to a puiaales cnmiay, by an account of the history 
and death of two of their number. 


‘The province of Auvergne was particularly haunted by this 
banditti, because it abounds with passes, rocks, hills and strong 
holds, which the free companions knew admirably how to take ad- 
vantage of in war. Several of the most renowned leaders had settled 
themselves there, for the same reason that a mountainous region 
is peopled by eagles, hawks, and other birds of prey, to whom it 
aflords opportunities of rapine and means of concealment. Two 
of these freebooters were distinguished above the others by their 
courage, intelligence and activity : their names (at least the epithets 
by which they were distinguished in the wars) were Amergot Mar- 
cell, and Geoffrey Téte-Noir, that is Black-head. They both 
professed to espouse the English cause; but it may be supposed 
that they only chose it because it afforded the most unlimited pri- 
vilege of plunder. Froissart’s account of the death of these two 
celebrated companions, is one of the most picturesque passages of 
his lively work, and will make you better acquainted with the law- 
less men who existed in that distracted time, than a long disserta- 
tion of mine. 

‘ Geoffrey Téte-noir obtained, by bribing a domestic, the means of 
obtaining possession for himself and company, of the strong castle 
of Ventadour, belonging to an aged earl cf that name, a quiet, 

ceful man, whom the robbers dismissed without injury: such 
indeed had been the bargain of his treachereus squire, who surren- 
dered the place. Geoffrey Téte-noir_here proseceted his profession 
with great success. “He was a hardy man,” says the historian, 
“who neither knew fear nor pity, and who would put to death a 
knight ora squire as soon as (a pezsant, for he cared for no one; 
and he was so much dreaded by his men that none dared displease 
him.” This chieftain assembled a band of four hundred men, to 
whom he paid high wages monthly with the greatest regularity. He 
protected the country beyond Ventadour, so that no one dared 
make incursions upon the territory. In his castle, he held a kind 
of open market, where goods and furniture, cloth of Brussels, 
peltry and mercery, with iron and steel ware, leather and other 
commodities, were to be found as plentiful as in the city of Paris. 
The castle was fully victualled for a siege, had it been to last for 
seven years. Nay, occasionally, to show his independence, Téte- 
Noir chose to make war on the English as well as on the French; 
and this jovial course of life he led for many years, more dreaded 
than any lawful authority in the country where he lived. 

But when the French interest began to recover itself in these 
districts, the nobles and knights united themselves together for the 
purpose of besieging the forts and castles of which these, robbers 
hid possession, and delivering the country by fair means or by 
force, from these lawless companions. 

Accordingiy, Sir William Lignac, Sir John Bon-lance, and many 
other knights of Auvergne, and of the district of Limosin, formed 
the siege of Ventadour, for the safety of which Téte-Noir was no 
way distressed, having plenty of ammunition and provisions. 





But one day, as he was heading his men in a sally, he received a 

cross-bow shot in the face. The medical persons thought that 

the wound was unattended with danger, had the patient ob- 

served the regimen prescribed; but he was a free living 

person, unwont to self-denial of any kind. The consequence 

of his careless course was, that the wound proved mortal. hen 

Geoffrey Téte-noir felt himself very ill, he summoned the principal 

officers of his Free Company to his dying bed. He reminded them 

that he had long been their true captain, and, being now about to 

die, was desirous to see them unite to choose a chieftain in his 

stead, who might ‘be able to defend this strong and well-furnished 
castle, until the French should raise the siege. “I have served,” 

he added, “ chiefly under the shadow of the King of England, 

holding the service to be one in which there is much to be got, and 
you will do well to choose one who shall follow the same policy.” 

The companions heard their commander’s words in silence, and 
when they answered, it was to offer to Téte-noir the choice of his 
successor. Having named a kinsman of his own to this office, the 
patient proceeded to make his will; and it was one which, while it 
shews the wealth acquired by such people, is a curious evidence of 
their superstition, and their wild and irregular ideas of property, 
even when it is their own. “In yonder chest,’ said the dying 
man, “are thirty thousand marks, I will give them. according to 
my conscience. First, to the chapel of Saint George, in this castle, 
fifteen hundred marks, to be spent in repairing the same; next to 
my mistress, who has truly and faithfully attended me, two thou- 
sand five hundred frances; to Allan Roux, whom I have named 
your captain, four thousand francs; five hundred, to the variets of 
my chamber; fifteen hundred, to the officers of my household ; the 
rest, I give and bequeath thus:—Ye be about thirty companions, 
all of one band; ye ought to be brethren without debate, anger, or 
strife among you. Having paid these legacies, I will, that you 
divide the residue of the money, which you shall find in yonder 
chest, truly and equally among you thirty, But if you be not con- 
tent with my request, and that the devil do set debate amongst you, 
there stands a stout axe, break up the coffer, scramble for the 
money, and get it who can.” The residuary legatees replied, that 
as they had always regarded their captain, while living, with love 
and awe, so they would follow his behests when dead. 

‘ They continued to respect Geoffrey’s testament after his death. 
But his successor, Allan Roux, being surprised in a piece of 
intended treachery, was put to the sword, and the castle of Venta- 
dour taken. 

‘The History of Amergot Marcell, whom we have mentioned as 
a brother in the trade of war, and an occasional partner of Téte-noir, 
gives us a similar picture of their life. This worthy had in like 
manner acquired the strong castle of Aloys, in Auvergne; from it 
he made many successful inroads upon the country, which produced 
him a revenue of twenty thousand florins. But about the time of 
Téte-noir’s death, the Earl of Armagnac, and several French lords, 
were commissioned to get these robbers out of the country by 
bribery, if that should be necessary, since force was a doubtful and 
dangerous remedy. Marcell was after a time persuaded that he had 
better accept the office made him, renounce his unlawful and violent 
proceedings, and by means of the treasure he had acquired, live in 
future a peaceful life. In these sentiments he delivered up to the 
Earl of Armagnac, the castle of Aloys, situated in the very heart of 
Auvergne. 

‘But when he had resigned this strong hold, he began to repent 
of having done so, and of having adopted reformed courses. He 
felt that there was a diminution of the respect and awe which he 
formerly inspired, ;whenever his name was pronounced. The bri- 
gand is said to have lamented his change of condition to the old 
companions of his rapine; and his recollections, as delivered by the 
historian, give a lively picture of his successful robberies, * To 
pillage and rob,” he said, “ all things considered, was a good life,” 
and so he repented him of his good resolutions, and thus addressed 
his old companions :—* Sirs, there is no sport or glory in this 
world among men of war, but to use snch life as we have done in 
time past. What a joy was it to us when we rode forth at adven- 
ture, and sometimes found on the way a rich prior or a merchant, 
or a route of mules of Montpelier, of Narbonne, of Toulouse, or 
of Carcassonne, laden with Brussels cloth, or with furs coming 
from the fairs, or of ware from Bruges, from Damascns, from 
Alexandria! Whatever we met, all was ours, or else ransomed at 
our pleasure. Then, for our living, the peasants of Limosin daily 
brought to our castle, wheat, flour, ready-baked bread, forage for 
our horses, good wines, beeves and fat sheep, pullets and wild fow], 
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We were furnished as though we had been kings; when we rode 
forth, the whole country trembled for fear; all was ours going and 
coming. How we took Carheshe, and James the Bourge of Cam- 
paigne; and how I and Perot of Bernoys took Chalucet! How 
did we scale, with little aid, the strong castle of Marquel, and how 
I received in ransom thereof five thousand francs, told down on a 
fair table, and shewed my gentleness by forgiving another thousand, 
for respect to the dauphin’s children. By my faith, this was a fair 
and a good life! and I repute myself sore deceived when I ren- 
dered up the fortress of Aloys; since, well victualled as it was, I 
could have kept it against all the world.” 

* Marcell’s regret for the’ license of his early life naturally led 
to his resuming his former profession. It would be useless to 
trace his further exploits, though they are singular enough. His 
mode of life was rendered more difficult by the close alliance of the 
French knights, which, as we have already noticed, had for its object 
the suppression of the companies. Nor did the English afford him 
any effectual support, there being a truce between the kingdoms at 
the time. At length he entrusted himself to the confidence of one 
of his kinsmen called Turnemine, who delivered him up to the 
French. When he was brought to Paris, Marcell offered three 
score thousand francs for his ransom. The cold reply was that 
the king was rich enough. The brigand was dragged on a cart to 
the Halles, and, being first exposed on the pillory, was afterwards 
hanged and quartered, his quarters being placed over the gates of 
the city. These two leaders of banditti, their sentiments and their 
fate, may serve to give you some idea of the life they led, and the 
manner in which France was finally relieved of them.’—Vol. iii. 
p. 267. 








TO THE TATLER. 


Sir,—In a recent number of your highly interesting publication, 
Tue Tater, you quote the following couplet as being the pro- 
duction of Pope :— 


*Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense.” 


Now, Sir, will you have the goodness to state in what part of 
Pope’s works this couplet is to be found. I have sought for it in 
vain, and I believe a general mistake prevails in attributing it to 
him. It is, however, to be found in Roscommon, in the Essay on 
Translated Verse, aud if it is in Pope’s writings at all, it must be a 
plagiarism. ENQUIRER. 

entonville, Dec. 30, 1818. 


{Our Correspondent is right. The truth is, that when any coup- 
lets of that day, writtenin a certain tone of thought and versifica- 
tion, became popular, they naturally got attributed to the chief 
master of the style, when the real author was comparatively un- 
known. ]} 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





Security or EnGuisn Prorerty.—lIt is the boast of an Eng- 
lishman that his property is secure; and all the world will grant, 
that a deliberate administration of justice is the best way to secure 
his property. Why have we so many lawyers but to secure our 

roperty? why so many formalities but to secure our properties ? 
Yot less than one hundred thousand families live in opulence, ele- 
gance, and ease, merely by securing our property.— Goldsmith. 


True Po.iteness.—Ceremonies are different in every country, 
but true politeness is everywhere the same. Ceremonies, which 
take up so much of our attention, are only artificial helps which 
ignorance assumes in order to imitate politeness, which is the 
result of good sense and good nature. A person possessed of these 

ualities, though he had never seen a court, is truly agreeable ; and 
if without them, would continue a clown, though he had been all 
his life a gentleman usher.— Goldsmith. 


UnnaturRAL Pretensions To A Love or Natrure.—I never 
could learn by what right, nor conceive with what feelings, a 
naturalist can occasion the aye of an innocent bird, and leave its 
young, perhaps to perish in a cold nest, because it has gay plumage, 
and has never been accurately delineated; or deprive even a but- 
terfly of its natural enjoyments, because it has the misfortune to be 
rare and beautiful.—Sir W. Jones. 


A ProressionaL Beccar.—At Mary-le-bone office, John Dris- 
cold, an old mendicant, who has for a long time infested the streets 
of the metropolis, was charged with begging, and annoying every 
person he met whose appearance was respectable, and even follow- 
ing fashionable women into shops. In his pocket was found a 
small sum of money, some ham sandwiches, and an invitation 
ticket, signed “ Car Durre, Chairman,” in which the favour of his 
company is requested, on Monday evening next, at seven o’clock, 
at the Robin Hood, in Church street, St Giles’s, for the purpose of 
taking supper with others in his line of calling or profession.— 
Note to Dobies’ History of St Giles’s in the Fields, &¢. 





TrutH anv Fatsnoop.—The study of truth is perpetual} 
joined with the love of virtue ; for there’s no virtue which derives 
not its original from truth as, on the contrary, there is no vice 
which has not its beginning from a lie. Truth is the foundation 
of all knowledge po the cement of all societies. — Casaubon. 


ILL-MANNERS.—Pride, ill-nature, and want of sense, are the 
three great sources of ill-manners. Without some one of these 
defects, no man will behave himself ill for want of experience, or 
what, in the language of fools, is called knowing the world.— Swift, 


Incommopi0vus Sign or GREATNESS.—When a true genius ap. 
pears in the world, you may know him by this sign, that the 
dunces are all in confederacy against him.—Svi/?. 


ILL-NATURE INCONSISTENT WITH Pustic Sprrit.—It is im. 
possible that an ill-natured man can have a public spirit; for how 
should he love ten thousand men, who never loved one ?—Pope. 


A Sreixine Remarx.—If we are told a man is religious, we 
still ask, what are his morals. But if we hear at first that he hag 
honest morals, and is a man of natural justice and good temper, 
we seldom think of the other question, whether he be religious and 
devout.— Shaftesbury. 


Praise AND SELF-PRAISE.—Praise never gives us much pleasure 
unless it concur with our own opinion, and extol us for those qua- 
lities in which we chiefly excel—H/ume. [We doubt this. A cor. 
roboration of our own good opinion of ourselves is no doubt very 
welcome ; but we have known persons who have exhibited genuine 
delight at being praised for qualities and talents the very reverse of 
those they possessed, and doubtless for that reason. An ingenu- 
ous mind will not be without uneasiness under such panegyric ; yet 
there is something in the best people which makes them desirous 
of admitting praise for what they wish to possess, though they may 
actually be without it. The reason is, that praise is the reflection 
of power. 

A CELEBRATED Dramatist’s Opinion UPON ENGLISH ACTorS. 
—There is something in the deportment of all our players infi- 
nitely more stiff and formal than among the actors of other nations. 
Their action sits uneasy upon them; for as the English use very 
little gesture in ordinary conversation, our English-bred actors are 
obliged to supply stage gestures by their imagination alone. A 
French comedian finds proper models of action in every company, 
and in every coffee-house he enters. An Englishman is obliged 
to take his models from the stage itself; he is obliged to imitate 
nature from an imitation of nature. I know of no set of men more 
likely to be improved by travelling than those of the theatrical pro- 
fession. The inhabitants of the Continent are less reserved than 
here; they may be seen through upon a first acquaintance ; such 
are the proper models to draw from ; they are at once striking, and 
are found in great abundance.—Goldsmith. 








ANECDOTES OF Curss.— There can be little doubt but that 
chess was brought at a very early age into Italy and Spain by the 
Saracens and Moors; in proof of which history tells us, that 
Jussuf, a Moorish king of Granada, when made captive by his 
brother, was playing at chess at the moment when an officer 
appeared in his presence with an order to put him to death: Jussuf, 
| however, earnestly requested permission to finish his game ; which, 
| being granted, news arrived before it was concluded that his bro- 
| ther was dead, and he himself elected to the throne. The crusa- 

ders must also have learned it in the east: and, accordingly, we 

| find that it was known, even in this country, in the twelfth century, 
| for so it is recorded, that our King John insisted upon finishing a 
| game of chess before he would give audience to the deputies from 
| Rouen, who came to apprize him of the important intelligence 
that their city was besieged. Numerous other anecdotes are 
related of the attractions of this bewitching game; among the 
| most prominent of which, is that of King Charles the First, who, 
| being at chess when it was announced to him that the Scots in- 
| tended to surrender him to the English, heard the intelligence 
| without appearing discomposed, and then coolly continued his 
match. Charles XII of Sweden, when attacked by the Turks at 
Bender, after having barricadoed his house, and arranged the means 
of his defence, is said to have sat calmly down to chess, and to 
have been absorbed by the interest, it commanded. It is told as a 
characteristic trait of this monarch, that he invariably employed 
the king more than any other piece, although he thereby ,con- 
stantly lost every game.—History of Ancient Institutions, &c. 


TRAVELLING IN 1703.—We may judge of the difference between 
the mode of travelling in the beginning of the last and present 
century, from the following copy of a card, which is still preserved 
at York, in the bar of the same inn to which it refers :—* York 
Four Day’s Coach, begins the 18th of April 1703.—All that are 
desirous to pass from London to York, or from York to London, 
or any other place on that road, let them repair to the Black Swan, 
in Holbourne, in London, and to the Black Swan, in Coney street, 
York, at each of which places they may be received in a stage-coach 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday,—zhich performs the whole 
journey in four days—if God permit !”—The same distance is now 
usually performed in about twenty-eight hours.—History of Ancient 
Institutions, 3c. 
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Feats oF STRENGTH have been common to all countries in 
every age. More than fifteen hundred years ago there were persons 
whoexcited astonishment by the, since ordinary, exhibition of support- 
ing.vast weights upon the breast, and of even sufferingiron to be 
forged on an anvil placed upon it. But these are mere tricks: to 

rt the former, it is only necessary to place the body in such a 

tion, with the shoulders and feet resting against some support, 

as that it shall form an arch ; and as for the latter, if the anvil be 
and the hammer small,- the stroke will scarcely be felt ; for 
action and re-action being equal. and reciprocal, an anvil of two 
hundred pounds weight will resist the stroke of a hammer of two 
pounds wielded with the force of one hundred pounds, of of four 
unds with the impetus of fifty, without injury to the body. 
fn the beginning of the seventeenth century, there was a German, 
who travelled over Europe under the appropriate name of Samp- 
son, and who rendered himself celebrated by the uncommon strength 
which he displayed; among many other extraordinary feats, it is 
said, that he could so fix himself between two posts, as that two, or 
even more horses, could not draw him from his position. The 
same exploit was attempted, not many years back, in this country, 
by a person who placed himself with his feet resting in a horizontal 
ture against a strong bar; only one horse was employed, and 
the man was enabled to resist the entire force of the animal, until 
both his thigh-bones’ suddenly snapped asunder. Another had the 
temerity to try the same experiment, and, in like manner, broke 
both his legs. These instances clearly show, that apparent strength 
is often nothing more than a judicious application of the mechanical 
powers to the human frame ; and from the catastrophe attending the 
two latter may be deduced the anatomical fact, thet the sinews of 
the arms possess a greater power of resistance than the largest | 
bones of the body. 





Evetyn’s Opinion oF THE ELper-TreE.—If the medicinal pro- | 
perties of the leaves, bark, berries, &c. were thoroughly known, I | 
cannot see what our countryman could ail, for which he might not | 
find a remedy from every hedge, either for sickness or wound. The 
inner bark of elder, applied to any burning, takes out the fire imme- 
diately: that, orin season the buds, boiled in water-gruel fora break- 
fast, has effected wonders in a fever ; and the decoction is admirable 
to assuage inflammations and tetterous humours, and especially the 
scorbut. But an extract or theriaca may be composed of the 
berries, which is not only efficacious to eradicate this epidemical 
inconvenience, and greatly to assist longevity, but is a kind of 
catholicon against all infirmities whatever: and of the same 
berries is made an incomparable spirit, which, drunk by itself, or 
mingled with wine, is not only an excellent drink, but admirable in 


agp in the dropsy; every part of the tree being useful, as may 
seen in Blocwitzius’s Anatomy thereof. The ointment made 
with the young buds and leaves in May with butter, is most 





sovereign for aches, shrunk sinews, hemorroids, &c. and the flowers 
macerated in vinegar, not only are of a grateful relish, but good to | 
attenuate and cut raw and gross humours. Lastly the fungus | 
(which we call Jew’s-ears) decocted in milk, or macerated in vine- 
gar, is of known effect in the angina and sores of the throat.— 
Hunter's Evelyn. 


Kine or THE Bees.—In the middle of the last century, there 
was an Englishman named Wildman, who excited great attention by 
the possession of a secret through the means of which he enticed 
bees to follow him, and to settle on his person without stinging 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





Tuts being the second day on which we have no play to speak’of, 
and Christmas disposing us to talk less on paper than usual, we 
shall make up our article with a passage from the newspapers 
respecting Miss Inverariry, and a letter we have received from 
the author of the ‘ Devils Ducat.’ To-night we sball get plenty 
to write about, in seeing a new pantomime. 


“ Observing,” says the Edinburgh Advertiser, speaking of the 
new singer, “ that the metropolitan prints are making a number 
of random and blundering statements regarding this young vocalist, 
we think it may be well to give the following, to the accuracy of 
which we can confidently pledge ourselves. _ Miss Inverarity is the 
eldest daughter of a citizen of Edinburgh, and stands in the rela- 
tion of grand-niece to a very ingenious person, whose name is 
much endeared in Scotland, namely Robert Fergusson, the bard 
par excellence of the city of Edinburgh, and partly the prototype of 
Robert Burns. She is between seventeen and eighteen years of 


age, but remarkably full grown for her years. She displayed her 


extraordinary powers of song at a very early age, but received no 
lessons from any master till about three years ago, when she went 
under the care of Mr Thorne, an excellent bass singer in the Edin- 


burgh theatre. At a later period she took lessons under Mr 


Alexander Murray, an eminent violinist and teacher of singing, 
settled at Edinburgh. Her first public appearance was at a con- 
cert given by this gentleman in the Assembly-rooms, in April 
1829, when she was just entering her seventeenth year; after 
which she made no other appearance till she came forward at the 
Professional Society and other concerts during the last winter. 
We can state, with perfect certainty, that, excepting the above 
public appearances, which might amount altogether to ten or twelve 
in number, Miss Inverarity has had no experience in her profes- 
sion. She was received by the Edinburgh audience with great ap- 
plause; but we should suppose that she must have made a great 
advance since then, under Crevelli and Sir George Smart, in order 


| to have prepared herself for an exertion so much more arduous 


and trying than anything she encounted here.” 





THE DEVIL’S DUCAT, 
TO THE TATLER, 


Mr TatLer,—* Pases,” in whose birth, parentage and education, 


him. A similar circumstance is related in Francis Bruce’s voyage | you have shewn so kind an interest, is really, as you surmise, to be 


to Africa in 1698; in which mention is made of a man who was 
constantly surrounded by a swarm of these insects, and who had 
thence obtained the title of “ King of the Bees.’””—{Wildman’s 
secret has become well known. He carried the queen-bee with 


him.] 


Ancient Vineyarps 1n Enguanp.—There are many grounds 
for conjecturing that the vine was cultivated at a remote period in 
this country. The question has, indeed, given rise to much dis- 
cussion, and the fact has been warmly disputed ; but a strong pre- 
sumption in favor of it is to be found in the term vineyard being 
applied to many ancient spots in various parts of the kingdom: 
among others, at Dennis Abbey, in Cambridge; Vine streets in 
East-Smithfield, and in Piccadilly ; the vineyard in Houndsditch, in 
Southwark, and at Richmond, in Surrey : all which places were, in 
all probability, formerly gardens belonging to the palaces of the 
nobility.— History of Ancient Institutions, 8c. 


Provoking CarEFULNESS.—Linnzus, the celebrated botanist, 
conceived the idea of propagating the Chochineal insect in Europe ; 
and, after many fruitless efforts, he at length succeeded in obtain- 
ing, through the medium of one of his pupils, who was in Mexico, 
a nopal (a species of fig-tree on which the insect is bred) covered 
with cochinellas. The plant arrived at Upsal, at a moment 
when he was busily engaged; but his gardener immediately 
Planted it, and cleaned it so effectually of what he imagined 
to be vermin, that when Linnzeus hastened to view this rare acqui- 


sition, he did not find a single insect alive—History of Ancient 
Institutions, Sc. 





, found in the Latinity of Erasmus. Le Clerk gives his authority 


(omitted in the bill) as follows :—Erasmus in Adagiis Suidas. 

I fear I cannot honestly receive the praise of much invention in 
the incident of Grillo’s robbing Nibdio in the confession scene—that 
circumstance having been suggested to me by Robertson, who in his 
History of Charles V, speaks of Petzel, a Dominican, sent forth to 
sell “ indulgences,” vending an absolution of theft to a couple of 
marauders, who afterwards (doubtless to try the virtue of the docu- 
ment) emptied the pockets of their spiritual physician. 

I have thought it but candid to say thus much, leaving it to your 
judgment whether it be of sufficient importance to interest the 
readers of The Tatler. I am, your’s, 

Respectfully, 
D. JERROLD. 


Mr Jerrold ought not to suffer for his modesty, in speaking as 
he does of the scene in question. The idea is borrowed; but the 
pleasant details are his own; and the humourous impudence of the 
theft, openly and at the same instant committed upon the absolver, 
beats the after-thought of the two marauders, It puts a new zest 
upon the old joke of Autolycus. | 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, will be performed the Tragedy of 


JANE SHORE. 
[By Mr Rows]. 

Jane Shore, Miss PHILLIPS, Alicia, Miss HUDDART. 
Duke of Glo’ster, Mr J. VINING, Lord Hastings, Mr MACREADY, 
Belmour, Mr YOUNGE, Sir Richard Ratcliff, Mr COOKE, 
Dumont, Mr COOPER, Catesby, Mr C. JONES. 


Previous to the Tragedy, the Band will perform (2nd time in this Country) 
H. Marsehner’s Overture to ‘‘ Der Templer und die Judin,” 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES; 

OR, HARLEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. 
[By Mr Barrymore]. 

The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, 
Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, 
Messrs SOUTHBY, and E. J. PARSLOE. 


Order of the SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—Andrews. 
Scene II.—Mother Carey’s Refectory, and Coral Cave in the Deep Sea,— 
Scene III.—Quarter-Deck of the Spanker, 36.—Adams, 

[Scene 1V.—Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—Adams. 

Scene V.—The Bilboes.—Marinari. 

Scene VI.—The Sun’s Watery Bed.— Marinari. 

Scene VII.—Farm-House, Sunrise.— Andrews. 

Scene VIIL.—Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the Fire--4Andrews. 
Scene IX.—Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood— Franklin. 
Scene X.—The Brighton Archway. Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ 
Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 1830. With a New Allegorical Ballet. 
Seene X1.—Commercial Dock Canal. XIL.—Norsery for Pet Children. 
Scene XIH.—Ourtside of Upholsters. XIV.—The Diorama. 
Seene XV.—Grand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of The Union of the 

. Waters.—Marinari. 
DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Stanrie.p. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous aad Extraordinary 
Military PASS OF THE SIMPLON, 

1. Town of Sion (inthe Valois). 2. Valley ofthe Rhone. 3. 
4. The Simplon. 5. The Schalbet, by Moonlight. 6. Village 
Simplon. 7. Gallery of Algaby (with the Effects of a Storm). 
Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 feet long, 
10. Domo D’Ossola. I1. Fariolo, 
Boromean Islands. 
On Tuesday, The School for Scandal. 


Clowns, 


8. The 
9. Crevola. 
12, Lago Magiore, with the 








THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, will be performed the Tragedy of 
THE GRECIAN DAUGHTER. 
[By Mr Murpny]. 

Euphrasia, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, Erixene, Miss LAWRENCE, 
Evander, Mr C. KEMBLE, Dionysius, Mr G. BENNETT, 
Philotas, Mr WARDE. Phocion, Mr ABBOTT, 
Melanthon, Mr EGERTON, Arcas, Mr EVANS, Callippus, Mr HENRY, 
Greek Herald, Mr BAKER, Prisoner, Mr HOLL, 

Seleucus, Mr IRWIN, Perdiccas, Mr AUSTIN, 


Previous to the Tragedy, the Grand Overture to *‘ Zaire.” P. de Winter. 
To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN PAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT; 
OR, THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 
(By Mr Fartey.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Pexke]. Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr POWER. 


Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE, her first appearance in that 
character. 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, 
Pantaloon, Mr BARNES, (his first appearance these three years.) 


Order of the SCENERY. 
Scene I.—The Giant's Causeway, by Moonlight —Grieve. 
Scene II.—The Boyne Water.— T. Grieve. 
Scene I11.—Exterior of King O’Roirk’s Castle. 
Scene [IV.—The Grand Banqueting Hall.—W. Grieve. 

Scene V.—The Banshee’s Ravine. Vi, M’Murragh’s Keep. 
Scene VII.—Extensive View of The Lakes of Killarney.— Roberts. 
Scene VIIL.—The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin).—T. Grieve. 
Scene [X.—The New Bridge over the Menai.— Grieve. 

Scene X.—The Pool—Tower—and West India Docks.—Griere. 
Scene XL.—A Market.—Finley. XIL. The Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shop. 
Scene XIIL.—Frog Farm and Kitchen.—W Grieve. 

Scene X1V.—Windsor Park and Castle.—T. Grieve. 

Scene XV.—Portsmouth Harbour, The Royal Yacht passing along the 
Coast, till she arrives off Brighton, and the Illumination. —T. Grieve. 
Scene XVI.—The Triumphal Arch, Erected in honor of the Arrival of 
their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. 

Scene XVII.—Ludgate Hill and St Paul's, as it was intended to be on the 
9th of November 1830. 

Scene XVIIL.—Lost in a Fog.—Grieve. 

Scene XVIII.—Guildhall as fitted uy for the Lord Mayor's Festival--Grieve 
Scene XIX and last. The Fairy Grove and Magic Palace. 

By the Messrs Grieves. 





On Tuesday, Clari; and Hide and Seek. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a New Romantic Allegorical Burletta, in Two Acts, 


called 
THE DEVIL’S DUCAT! 
OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 
(By Mr Jerrotpn.] 
The Music by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Sabina, Miss DALY. 
Nibbio, (an Usurer) Mr DOWNE, Botta, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE, 
Astolpho, § Brothers, ruined by Y Mr YATES, 
Leandro, . Nibbio and Botta. § Mr HEMMINGS, 
Mammon, Mr QO. SMITH, , 
Grillo, (Botta's Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Francisco, Mr CHAPMAN, Philippo, (a Peasant) Mr MORRIS, 
Tomaso, (Captain of the Santa Maria) Mr S. SMITH, 
yone, (Jailer) Mr SANDERS, 
Lucino, (his Attendant) Mr V. WEBSTER. 


After which, the favorite Comic Burletta, called 


THE BOLD DRAGOONS. 
[By Mr M. Barnett}. 
Rosine, Miss DALY, Minette, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Margot, Mrs DALY. 
Berguin, Mr CHAPMAN, Gavard, Mr BAYNE, 
Coco Cocklet, Mr BUCKSTONE, Victor Gavard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Leon Sabertash, and Hannibal Fuzee, (the Dragoons) Mr YATES, and 
Mr JOHN REEVE. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT! 
OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE KING OF THE CATS! 
(By Mr Buckstone}. 
The Overture and Music, by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, (first time) Miss STALLARD. 
Harlequin, Mr GIBSON, Clown, Mr SANDERS, 
Pamaloon, Mr KING. 


The following is the Order of the SCENERY. 
Scene I.—Interior of Dweiling of the Mouse Trap Maker, Nosey Jack.— 
Night.— Tomkins. 
Scene If.—Exterior of Cats’ Castle, (Sunrise),.— Tomkins, 
Scene III,—Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted Spring.— Tomkins. 
Scenery 1V.—Enchanted Spring — Tomkins V. Cats’ Coridor.— Pitt. 
Scene VI.—Palace of Grimalkin. | VIL. Temple of Silver-rain — Pitt, 
Scene VIII.—The King’s Mews, Pil#. LX. Fishmongers’ and Oil Shops. 
Scene X.—Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room. 
Scene XI.—View in Westmoreland. XII. Eating House and Cage. 
Scene X111.—View on the Wye.—Tomkins. ; 
Scene XIV.—Interior of the Old Ship Inn, Wapping. 
Scene XV.—Brush Hall, in Chancery, XVI. The same, out of Chancery, 
Scene XVII.—Grocer’s aud China Shops. XVIII. Catacombs.-- Tomkins, 
Scene XIX and last.—Temple of the Spirit of the Spring.— Pitt. 











SURREY THEATRE. 


This Evening, a new Nautico-Domestic Drama, entitled 
THE ROVER’S BRIDE: 
[By Mr G. Arman]. - 
The Characters by Madame SIMON, Miss SOMERVILLE, Miss NICOL, 
Miss ELLIS, Mrs ROGERS, Miss RUMENS. 
Messrs DIBDIN PITT, C. HILL, HONOR, VALE, ROGERS, HICKS, 
RANSFORD, LEE, Master FRANK CARKERY. 
Previous to The Rover’s Bride, **God Save the King,” 
the whole of the Company. 
After which the Petit Drama, entitled 
THE SCAPE GOAT! 
{By Mr Poote.] 
Harriet, Miss VINCENT, Molly Maggs, Mrs VALE. 
Ignatius Polyglot, Mr WILLIAMS, 
Old Eustace, Mr MONK, Charles, Mr HICKS, 
Robin, Mr ROGERS, Frederick, Miss E. CLARKE. 


To conclude with a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled 
THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT! 
OR, HARLEQUIN, JACK OF NEWBURY! 
[By Mr W. Barrymore. ] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr Blewitt. 
Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER, 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, = Clown, Mr T. HILL, 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 


The following is the Order of the Scenery. re 
Scene I.—Regions of Time. II. The Town of Newbury, (Sunrise) 
Scene IIL. Cabinet in the Widow’s Mansion. 
Scene IV. Splendid Temple of the New Year. 
Scene V. Picturesque Roadside Inn. 
Scene VI. Exterior of Public House and Sadler’s. 
Scene VIL. Suspension Bridge over the Menai. 
Scene VIII. Quiet Lodgings in a retired Neighbourhood, 
Scene 1X. Race Course and Grand Stand. 
Scene X. Splendid Falls of Tivoli. XI. Cavern, (Moonlight). 
Scene XII and last. Pealmns of Bliss in the Regions of Light. 


will be Sung by 


Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; soldby 
J. Cuarrrc, 98 Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Figup, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsa, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong’s Hotel ; at Esrrs’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen 

C, and W, Reyne.t, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 














